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OBLPCABW Ba efiort of wholesome industry, without any of the 


honest savings of an honorable frugality, by tricks, 
(For the New England Parmer.) speculations, and gambling, boast of their hundreds 
THOMAS GREEN FESSENDEN. | of thousands, His sas the honest increase of per- 
. ; | severing Inbor ; the daily carrying of single grains | 
We deem the commencement of the year, '/to the heap; and the Christian gathering ap of 
proper season to perform a duty of gratitude and | ty, fragments, that nothing might be lost. 
respect to the memory of a departed friend ; to 
an eminent public man; aman eminent for his 
integrity, talents, public spirit, and usefulness ;— | 
eminent as the Farmer's friend; and as having 
contributed as much as any man, and much more 
than many, who have been engaged in the same | 
cause, to the improvement of the husbandry of 
New England, No one can be ata loss as to 
whom we refer, Wemean Homas Green Fes- 
SENDEN, Editor of the New England Farmer from 
its commencement, until the fires of the mind 
were extinguished, and the pen which had so of. | 
ten instructed, amused, and delighted us, dropped | 
from the hand palsied by death. This happened 
on the evening of the }1lth Noev., 1837. Where 
the life has been long and steadily devoted to use- 
ful purposes, the character marked by an exem-| 0 keane « ihe dl i hi 
plary uprightness; and the mind so eminent for ne rege peg, nenyr seodeesrn hays cn 
its wisdom end prudence, that the termiuation of | cuore — _ ye teiglseeee ns pnnnsia 
: ae : }own passage ;’ and in this necessity of exertion 
life cannot but have been a familiar subject of} : 
contemplation, we shou'd not complain of the sud. | 
denness of the summons. <A good man is never | 
more ready for death, than when occupied in the | 
duties of an honest and usefal vecation ; and there | 
is reason for gratitude, that, when the best purpo- 


| Mr Fessenden was favored with the advantages 
of a liberal education, and was graduated at Dart- | 
mouth College, in 1796. It is the Just boast of 
this institution, that with comparatively few ad- 
vantages, it has trained to distinguished honor and 


usefulness, some of the finest minds which have | 


adorned the various departments of professiona! 
‘life in our country. dt has been the good fortune 
of this institution, at least in earlier times, that its | 


pupils have generally been poor; and dependent 
upon their own exertions, and character for sup- 
port and success in life. This circumstance has 
made them value their advantages the more high- | 
lv; and has not been without a most favorable 
influence apon their conduct and application, Mr} 
Fessenden was the son of a poor Clergyman, and | 


dation of eminence and success. 
college, he commenced the study of the law at 


with his master, Nath’] Chapman, Esq. 
la the spring of the year 180], he went to Le on- 
don, where le remained three years; and tk en, 


ses of life are accomplished, we are spared the 
slow decays of age; the gradual weakening ond 
eclipse of the mind ag the pains of “ bse dttied, at the earnest solicitation of his friends, returned 
disease. ‘* Let me die the death of the righteous ; | 10 his native country. After he returned. t 
‘ . » home ov > Hk a sine : 7S bo. oe lieiies Ja, ; 7 ee “a, © re- 
and let my last end he like his ; beyond this, we sided at New York and Philadelphia, engag ed in 
need have no solicitude, Let the time and man- | Dine ties Wires Gane bs deaee i . ees 
ner rest wholly with that Being to whom they | ae " 4s fs — 
o y ; arte ’ | teboro’ and Bellows Falls ; and from then ce, fif- 
properly belong; and whose wisdom and mercy , 


; e ; : | teen years since, he removed to Boston, W bere he 
will not fail to determine the best time and the ; 
best manner, 


was mainly occupied in the editing of U ie New 
, England Farmer, and other agricultural v vorks, in 

It is due to the cause of public usefulness and exciting agricultural inquiry, and promot ing wood 
improvement, that the character and life of our} Husbandry and Domestic Economy. He pubtish- 
deceased friend should not pass away without | ed, while ia Londen. a Hedibrastic P. vem, of 2 
some public tribute to his memory 5 and, imper- political and satirical charaeter, entitled «Terrible 
fect as that must be which we design to render, it Tractoration,” which excited consider-able atten- 
shall have the merit of sober truth; and it willbe} tion for its genuine caustic humor, and of which 
the offering of sincere respect, We shall allude} revised edition was published by the author 
to the few incidents of liis life which are known! apeut a year since. Its title alluded particularly 
to us; and notice his labors, and the prominent) to the ingenious quackery of Perkins’ Metallic 
traits of his character, " 


pole, New Hampshire, He was born 22d April,| ed likewise, a volume of original poems, about the 
1771; and trained in the quiet, frugal and simple | same time. 
habits of retired and rural life. | 
strongly established in childhood, followed him} called the “ Weekly {nsjector ;* and likewise a! 
throngh life ; and, united with uncommon indus- | book, entitled “The Register of Arts.” About the | 
try, were the foundations of that comfortabie in-| same time, he gave to the public a humorous work 
dependence, to which, with very moderate means | entitled “Pills, poetical, politeal and philosophical, 
he had gradually risen; an independence of a few! by Peter Pepper-box, Esq ;” and also “Democra- 
hundreds, better, infinitely better, than the heaped | cy Unveiled.” Afterwards he published one vol- 
up accumulations of those, who, without a single’ ume of the “ Brattleboro’ Reporter,” a weekly | 





Rutland, in Vermont; and, at the completion of | practical utility. 
his studies, engaged in parimership in the practice | benevolence and his judgment in properly estima- 


Tractors, which were at that time i i favor :| w ais - 7 . . 
“ee Hien lractors, “ hich ere at that tien ini high favor | whole case, to. coue fairly to their own conclusions, 
Thomas G, Fessenden, was the eldest of nine| and by which the most extraordinw-y cures were | This is usually termed, by way of derision tl 

“4 - a. ) Pik » the 


children of the Rev. ‘Thomas Fessenden, of Wal-| represented as having been performed. He publish- | non-committal policy 


While in New York, he published a | 
These habits, so weekly paper, of a political and literary character, | 


Newspaper, printed at Brattleboro’ ; and five vol- 
mes of the “ Bellows Falls Intelligencer,” print- 
ed at Bellows Falls. Here likewise he published 
“6'The Clerk’s Companion,” a book of law forms ; 
and an enlarged edition ef the “ Law of Patents.” 
About this time, he edired, with much judgment, 
Deane’s New England Farner, a well known and 
valuable dictionary of Agriculture; and a small 


land useful book on Domestie Economy, called 


“The Husbandman and Housewife ;” 


work, which has never fallen in our way, entitled 
the “ Lady’s Moniter.” His prolifie pen during 
this time was pouring out continually, New Year's 


and another 


| Poetien! Addresses, Fourth ef July Odes, Epi- 
i taphs, Songs, Sketches, Almanacs, &e, 


He like- 
wise edited fifteen volumes of the New England 
Farmer ; and published hisComplete Farmerand 
his American Gardener; besides editing, in con- 


junction with able eondjutors, the “ Horticultural 


Regrister,” and “ Silk Manual,” 

We shall not undertake to give any detailed ac- 
ec.unt of his various publications, They bespeak 
most certainly extraordinary industry ; indeed, it 
vas his habit, for many years, to allow himself 
only eight hours out of the twenty-four, for his 
meals, sleep, and recreation. His works, with the 


and self-dependence, is commonly laid the foun- | saception of those of a lighter kind, whieh were 
Atter leaving ree for their raciness and humor, and thei 


severity of political satire, were mainly works of 
To his honor, the honor of his 


ting his talewts, usefulness formed the prominent 
| objeet of his labors. The manner in which he 
‘condneted the New England Farmer was nightly 
| ommitedRln + «ied waguntien > mor ‘ * 
| creditable ; and receive d the met substantial ap- 
| plause in the liberal and ‘ntelligent patronage, 
| which has been awarded to jr. 

| His youth passed amidst rural ecehes, and oe. 
eupied in rural Jabors, made him acquainted with 


[the general practical details of husbandry; and 


j hits nquisiuve and observing turn of mind, Sup- 
plied to a degree, those obvious deficiencies, uris- 
ing from a want of fainiliarisy and skill in all its 
| Various operauousand labors. He was a devoted 
lover of truth ; aud this kept bim always from any 
intentiagzal or careless misstatement of facts ; and 
he was aanan of extraordinary impartiality and 
camlor.; anxious to search for the best authorities 
(on every subject submitted to him; careful to ex. 
ercise no undve bias aver the mind of his readers 
jand ordinarily leaving them, on a survey of the 


ac ; but most certainly with an 
individual not thoroughly and experimentally con. 
versant with the practical features of the case, it 
was the course of wisdom aud duty, In many 
matters, especially where au absolute and peremp- 
tory decision, not based upon actual experience 
might lead to serious mistakes, it would not be 


jexpected of him that he should assume the ulti- 


mate responsibility. The course he took excited 
curiosity and investigation ; and put the inquirer 


in the direct road of obtaining for themselves the 
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information desired, and all the information, which 
could be easily obtained, An individual, who 
could have spoken in such cases from his own 
positive and ample experience, might have ven- 
tured upon a different tone ; but it certainly would 
in most disputable points have been ill-advised in 
one circnimestanced as he was, 

It isto the highest credit of his character as an 
Editor of a public paper, eminently calculated for 
general usefu'ness and adapted to family reading, 
that it was never made offensive by any political, 
or if the application ef the term may be allowed, 
by any religious rancour; vor do we recollect au 
instance in which its pages were ever polluted by 
a word, a sentiment, and what is still more dan- 
gerous and detestable, an allusion or equivoque, 
which would give pain or raise a blush in the 
most delicate and fastidions, ‘fo industry, pru- 
dence, frugality, temperance, and uprightness, to 
excellence in the practical arts of life, to the spir- 
ited and intelligent improvement of the great art, 
the basis of all public prosperity and national 
wealth and advancement, Agriculture, its pages 
were constantly and exclusively devoted, It may 
be safely added, that no single agent in the com- 
munity, has done more, and few instruments, 
where indeed many agencies were combined, have 
done so much, to awaken agricultural enquiry ; 
to extend agricultural improvement; and to forward 
those and beneficent advances in this 
gieat art, which have taken place within the last 
quarter of a century, as the New England Farmer, 

We part therefore with our revered friend, 
since the appointments of an unerring Providence 
have so decreed, with sentiments of deep and affec. 
tionate respect. We will cherish his memory as 
the memory of an eminent and public spirited 
benefactor to the community ; and we deem it not 
among the least of his benefactions that he gave 
to all who knew him a fine example of kindness 
of temper and amenity of manners; of inflexible 
truth and integrity in word and deed ; of untiring 
industry, and of wise moderation, simplicity, and 
frugality ; and above all of the active, uniform, 
and hearty devotion of fine talents, good learning, 
and generous affections to purposes of general, 
practical, and permancnt utility, H, C, 


Jan. 1, 1838. 


valuable 


{For the New England Farmer. ] 
THE NEW YEAR, 

At the commencement of the year we beg leave 
to offer to our Patrons and friends not what are 
commonly termed the “compliments of the sea- 
son” for we do not mean them as compliments ; 
but our sincere wishes for their health, enjoyment, 
and welfare. Above a!l we wish them health of 
conscience, the perfect enjoyment of the fruits of 
honest industry, skill, and enterprise ; and the 
welfare, which, in our happy country, every good 
man may find in moderate desires, in temperate 
habits, in a sufficiency of food, clothing, fuel, and 
shelter; in good neighborhood, kind friends, and 
affectionate and dutiful children ; in domestic and 
public peace ; in Wholesome and equal laws; in 
civil and religious liberty ; and especially in be- 
nevolent affections towards inen, aud grateful, con- 
tented, and pious sentiments towards Heaven,— 
‘These are the wishes, which we sincerely tender 
them at this charming season of kind congratula- 
tions; and these blessings under a_ beneficent 
Providence are every where accessible to those, 





singular and memorable events, The preceding 
year was pronounced a year of the greatest pros- 
perity, Which the country has ever known—the 
year that has just closed one of signal adversity, 
We speak particularly of the commercial world— 
indeed the whole world seemed to have become 
commercial ; and the spirit of speculation was so 
active and universal, and the thirst for gain had 
become so excited by the rise in the valuation of 
every kind of property, and by the trumpeted ex- 
amples of the most extraordinary acquisition of 
wealth, that men of every deseription and profes. 
sion, mechanics, farmers, schoolmasters, retired 
gentlersen, physicians, lawyers, clergymen, and 


even women were rushing breathless into the 
arena in one general scran.bie. ‘Chis we think 
was miscalled a year of prosperity; when the 


foundations of the great dcep seemed to be bro- 
ken up; every vessel appeared to be loosed from 
her moorings; all seemed ata loss, where to di- 
rect their course the prospects of wealth rose in 
such gilded visions before their minds; 
tentment was at ap end; patient 
what no man thought of; moderate gains were 
looked upon with contempt, No sober, reflecting, 
and experienced person can question the uphealth- 
iness of such a condition of the publie mind.— 
Property changed Lands with the rapidity with 
which a juggler changes his cards) There was 
no real creation of wealth. We even im- 
porting to an immense amountour own bread stuff; 
to say nothing of twenty-three millions of dollars 
worth of silk; and other superfluities and luxuries 
to an enormous extent, 

We have said there was no creaticn of wealth, 
Production the only source of real wealth was 
every where declining. The value of property 
was continually rising. Men seemed to be grow- 
ing rich ata rate beyond even ticir most feverish 
dreams. What was supposed likewise to repre- 
sent this wealth was in abundance; the commu- 
nity was flooded with bank bills; and men, who 
all their lives, had been content to count by hun- 
dreds, were now satisfied to count only by hun- 
dreds of thousands. We are satisfied that before 
this time much property bad been undervalued ; 
—but it was as clear that much of it was now 
overvalued ; and that that, which was baseless, 
must vanish as the fabric of a dream, ‘The re- 
verse was at hand; laws of divine Provi- 
dence cannot be violated with impunity ; and an 
inordinate cupidity stimulated to the very top of 
its speed, has received its just retribution, ‘The 
distresses of the commercial worid were at one 
time at their height; credit, which had been ex- 
tended to a most perilous and ruinous degree, was 
nearly extinct; the most astounding and afflctive 
bankruptcies ensued ; speculation was dreadfully 
rebuked ; and business every where received a 
shock, from which, perhaps, it cannot recover for 
years, in the universal suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the hanking institutions throughout the 
country. 

The direct and most salutary effect of all this 
has been to turn men from necessity to the whole. 
some pursuits of labor; and to give increased 
attention and valine to agriculture, as among the 
most healthy, safe, and certain means of subsis- 
tence, comfort, and independence. Men worn 
down with the harassing vexations and perils of 
speculation and trade, have given their attention 
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who will properly seek them, 
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The year, that has just closed, has been full of 





and satisfaction, which will prompt to its continu- 
ance ; and with a spirit, curiosity, and intelli- 
gence, which will conduce most essentially to its 
respectability and improvement. We have no 
hesitation in saying that within our own observa. 
tion more waste land has been redeemed or put 
in the way of improvement; and more land has 
been cultivated, or put in the way of being culti- 
vated the coming season, within the last year, 
than has been done in the Commonwealth any 
three or five years preceding within our memory, 
This is mainly the eect of the great reverses in 
business the last year. We do not aseribe it 
wholly to this, and design to speak of other causes 
hereafter, But this is a prominent cause in the 
improvement, which has taken place. If this 
effeet should, as it promises to do, continue to fol- 
low and to extend itself, we shall have occasion 
to look back upon the year which has just closed, 
as one, not of adversity, but of singular felicity ; 
and shall have new occasion gratefully to adore 
that kind Providence, which turns man’s follies 
and vices into sources of happiness, and means of 
beneficence, H.C. 
January 1, 1838. 





Tue Sun Prower.—Tiie Sun Flower is a plant 
of much greater valuc than is generally known. 
Instead of a few being permitted to grace a par- 
terre, and considered only as a gaudy flower, ex- 
perience warrants my saying it should be culti- 
vated by every planter and farmer as part of his 
provision crop, It can be turned to profitable ac- 
count on ali our plantations; for certain purposes 
it is more valuable than any other grain known 
tous; inasmuch as it can be made to yield more 
to the aere in exhausted soil, with little labor, and 
with greater prospect of success. 

Its seed are wholesome and nutritious food for 
poultry, cattle and hogs, and very much relished 
by them. 

From the seed an oil is obtained, with great fa- 
cility, as delicate, it is believed, as that of olives. 

They are also pectoral. A tea mate of them 
is quite as effective as flaxseed, or any other, in 
catarrhal affections, On one occasion, this tea 
sweetened with honey, was of se much more ser- 
vice to me than the prescriptions of my physician, 
that I attributed my early restoration to health to 
its agency alene. Certainly a favorable change 
did not oecur until | used this tea, which I did 
upon the recommendation of « citizen of one of 
the upper counties of North Carolina. 

Its leaves and stalks, in the green state, are pre- 
ferred by cattle to any other provender, { have 
thrown green grass and fodder in one heap, and 
sun flower icaves in the other, to try the cattle, 
and they have commeneed eating the latter first ; 
this I have tried often with the same result. The 
whole plant, cut up in the green state, and boiled 
with cottoh seed, or a little meal, affords a deli- 
cious food for cattle and hogs. ‘To be convinced 
of this, let one taste the bruised leaves or stalk of 
the plant; he will find its flavor aromatic like that 
of the parsnip, with more sweetness.— Southern 
Agriculturist. 





It is said that where wood is required to be of 
great hardness and smoothness, as it sometimes is 
for mechanical purposes, that boiling it for a few 
ininutes in olive oil, will give that desired proper- 
ty. Such wood is particularly adapted for the 
wheels of blocks or pulleys, 





to the calm pursuits of Husbandry with a relief 
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(Selected forthe New England Farmer.) 


LIQUID MANURE. 


Urine, although essentially composed of water, | 


yet contains much of the elements of vegetation 
in a state of solution peculiar to itself, and is com- 
bined, through the secretions of vessels, with car- 
bon and saline matter, from which its derives its 
nutritive properties, as well as with a large por- 
tion of ammonia, to which it owes the peculiar 
smell by which it is distinguished. ‘The various 
species of urine frem different animals, differ in 
their constituents, and the urine of the same ani- 
mals alters when any material change is made in 
the nature of the food. 

The analysis by Mr Brande, of 100 parts of the 
urine of cows, and by Fourcroy, of horses,—the 


fullowing proportions are found in each, viz: 


Cows. Horses. 
Phosphate of lime, 3 | Carbonate of lime 11 
Muriate of potassaa do. of soda, 9 


and ammonia, 15 Benzoate of do. 24 
Sulphate of potas- Muriate of potas- 
sia, 6 | sua, 9 


Carbonate of potas- | Urea, 7 
saa and ammonia, 4 Water and muci- 
Urea, 4 lage, 40 


Water, 65 


Human urine contains a greater variety of con- 
stituents than any other species, and differs in 
comparison, according to the state of the body, 

Liquid manure consists of the urine of cattle, 
which is gradually cojlected on subterrancous vaults 
of brick-work, near the stable or hay pen. Those 
receptacles are generally 40 feet iong by 14 wide, 
and 7 or 8 feet deep; an aperture is left in the 
side, through which the manure (night soil, from 
plivies) is received from the cart by means of a 
shoot or trough; and at one end an opening is 
left to bring it up again, by means of a temporary 
pump, Which delivers it into carts or barrels.— 
Another cistern of double that size, is however, 
for the most part formed under the range of sta- 
bles, from each sta!l of which the urine is conduc- 
ted to a common grating, through which it de- 
scends into the vault; but in the best regulated, 
there is a partition in the cistern, with a valve to 
admit the contents of the first space into the sec- 
ond, to be preserved there free froin the later ac- 
quisition, age adding considerably to its efficacy, 
This species of manure is indeed rehed on be- 
yond any other, upon all the light soils throughout 
Flanders; even upon strong lands, originally so 
rich as to preclude the necessity of manure, it is 
now coming into great esteem, being considered 
applicable to most crops, and to all varieties of 
soils. The earth immediately imbibes the liquid, 
which soon reaches the rovts of the plants, and 
causes a rapid vegetation. 


Experiments on an extensive scale have incon- 
testibly proved the efficacy of liquid manure upon 
sandy or other light soils, to which they impart 
consistency, and dispose them to retain moisture ; 
nor can there be much doubt, that in many cases 
the products of a single crop may be thus more 
than doubled, by its immediate contact with the 
plants. There is, probably, no part of the world 
in which the preparation and practical application 
of vegetable and auimal manure is so well under- 
stood as in China; but, owing to its overflowing 
population, almost the whole of the labor is per- 
formed by man, by which the number of working 
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| . . . . 

sanimals is so much reduced, that night-soil and 
| Urine forms the principal dependence of the far- 
mer, [nto a eask or jar, is put a collection of pu- 
'trid animal substances, night-soil, fish, blood, &<., 
| to which is added a certain quantity of urine, but 
| the vessel is not completely filled. A mandarin, 
| or officer of government then attends, who, upon 
ithe vessel being closed, affixes his seal, aud in 
| which state it must remain for 6 months at least, 
| When this, ora longer period, has elapsed, the 
| mandarin removes his seal, and grants a certifi- 
cate as to the quality of the preparation, which is 


Streets as a manure for gardens, and it is sold in 
quantities as small as an English pint. 


| its bulk of water. 


eral Chinese, that human urine, thus prepared, 
forms a fourth-part of all the manure employed in 
China,and which is never used until it has reach- 
ed a high state of putridity. 
sidered of so much importance in that country, 
should in this, be so much neglected, is not easy 
to be accounted for, The quantity of urine voi- 


to about half a ga‘lon, which, if due attention was 
paid to the collection of it, would, according to 
the Flemish mode of its application, be a suffi- 
cient manure for a 1-4 of an acre of ground, Urine 
when sufficiently diluted with water, forms a food 
highly conducive to the growth of plants ; it is in- 
deed thought by Sir H. Davy, to contain the essen- 
tial elements of vegetables in a state of solution,— 
This, it may be observed, that, in hot months of 
summer, the pasture where the urine of cattle falls, 
becomes marked by a rich dark green, when rain 
falls soon after ; but if the dry weather continues, 
the development of ammoniacal salts, arising from 


the whole of the urine of a dwelling-house having 
heen daily thrown on a piece of pasture, during 
three months of winter, it was found in the fol- 
lowing summer to differ but little from the state 
of tue rest of the field,—it having suffered too 


peble of patrefaction. But in the following June, 
a week’s urine being putin a jar,and covered with 


undergone that stage, was then mixed with four 


proper times on the same quantity of pasture, it 
soon occasioned a luxuriant vegetation, ‘There 
is probably no species of manure so generally neg- | 
lected, and yet so deserving ef attention; for, al-| 
though the largest portion of what is produced in | 
farm-yards, is there necessarily absorbed by the 
litter, and consequently profitably applied, yet) 


larser quantities are constantly allowed to run to) 


waste, We have no means of ascertaining the | 
umount of urine that may be voided by different | 
animals in the course of a day, for the diversity 
of their size, and of the kind of food on which 
they are supported, would deprive such a calcu- | 
lation, upon a broad scale, of any pretension to | 
accuracy, It has, however, been supposed that, | 
if fed upon common white turnips, they would | 
yield about two-thirds of the weight—or about a 
gallon fer every 12 lbs.—besides the water which | 








they drink. The weight of pure distilled water, | 





shown by the propricter, who cries it through the | 


Before | 
using, it is always diluted with four or five times | 


The writer adds that he was informed by sev- | 


That an article con- | 


ded daily by an individual of mod trate size, has | 
been shown, by a series of experiments, to amount | 


the putrefaction of the urine, then occasions it to | 
burn up the grass; yet,on the contrary, an excess | of water casks, immediately after each cutting of 
of moisture deprives it entirely of effect. Thus, | the seythe, which makes the grass spring up again 


much dilution from the rain and snow, to be ca- | 


; — 
}is 8 ths. per gallon; that of urine is heavier, in 
| proportion to its composition, 

| Considering the trouble of using the urine,with 
)a water cart, perhaps some may prefer preparing 
‘it in the manner recommended by a farmer in 
Peebles shire, who applies it in the following man- 
ner. Ile has a pit, about 12 yards square, and 4 
feet deep, which he fills with rich earth, or any 
)such matters that may be at hand, and the urine 
of the cattle which le feeds, is conveyed to the 
pit by a sewer, and spread equally over it. After 
this compost has received the greatest portion of 
urine, which is about the latter end of April, when 
}it is ready for the spring sowing, it is carefully 
turned over, when it shows symptoms of complete 
saturation ; and in this way a large quantity of 
‘rich manure is raised, equal to about 280 ecart- 
loads, which when applied to the ground, he finds 
equal, if not superior in its effects to his best dung. 
The expense of filling the pit only amounts to 
‘about $25. 

Throughout a great part of ‘Tuseany, the man- 
ure is chiefly procured from night soil, and pre- 
served in large cisterns, in which it is steeped for 
several months in about three times its quantity 
of water: into this every kind of putrescent mat- 
ter is also thrown, and the putrid water thus pro- 
duced is found to possess qualities of very fertiliz- 
ing mature. 

Im a paper addressed to the Board of Agricul- 
jture by Baron Schulenburgn, he states that in 
| Sweden the urine is collected from the farm offi- 
| ces, and pumped into vats containing composts. 
The contents of the privies are likewise regularly 

collected by scavengers in all the great towns, and 

/carried, in many instances, to the distance of 
forty miles from Stockholm. It is then diluted 
with water, and the effects on the soil are gener- 
ally considered to last four years. 

In Switzerland, also, the manure water, is 
sprinkled over the surface of grass land by means 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


with great vigor in a very short time, 

In Scotland, some extensive experiments have 
| been made upon the application of liquid manure 
| —containing urine; which have proved highly 
‘favorable. A cistern is consiructed under the 
stable, sufficiently large to contain the urine of 
from thirty-five to forty, and sometimes seventy 
;cows, The supply generally aimounted to 360 


a slate, where it remained until it had completely | gallons a weck, and when used was mixed with 


three or four times the same quantity of water, 


times its amount of water, and, when sprinkled at | and was taken out to the field in a large butt con- 


taining 120 gallons, placed on wheels like a cart, 
to the hinder part of which there was attached a 
wooden box perforated with holes, through which 
the liquid ran out upon the grass ground in the 
manner of a common watering-cart, such as are 
used in our cities, 


It appears that this species of liquid manure 


‘applies best to grass ; a doctrine which is corrob- 


orated by experience of Mr tlaley, the proprietor 
of the celebrated dairy near Giascow, who says, 
“that the advantages of irrigating gruss-lands with 
cows’ urite almost exceed belief; last season some 
small fields were cut six times, averaging fifteen 
inches in length, at each cutting, and the sward 
very thick,”’ 





Nothing shows a good farmer better than his 
attention to the comfort of his family. 
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ADDRESS, | 
} 


Delivered before the Berkshire Agricultural Society, at their | 
twenty-seventh Anniversary, Oet. 15, 1537. 
ey cg. BUT L: 
(Conchided. ; 

There are three classes of erops which alternate 
beneficially with each other, viz:—Ist. Grain, or 
corn, or dry crops, which mature their seed, and 
most exhaust the fertility of the soil;—2d. Grass 
crops, of the influenee of which upon the soil, 1! 
have already spoken ;—and 3d. Root, or green 
crops, embracing turnips, potatoes, 
&e, 
better grasses disappear and coarse herbage and 
but the soil 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


beets, clover, 
In old meadows and pastures, not only the 


mosses come tb, becomess too com- 
pact and hard, to admit the free extension of the 
roots, and the genial influence of the sun, dew, 
and atmosphere, which are primary agents in the | 
process of vegetable nutrition, "Tillage corrects | 
these evils, It cleans the soil of foul weeds, and 
converts them into sources of fertility ; it breaks | 
and pulverizes the soil, and fits it for the return | 
of the grass crop at the close of the rotate ;— | 


while the vegetable matters of the sward contrib- 
ute to augment the root crop which is to follow, 
All green crops are more or less fertilizing, when 
buried ia the soil; but clover is to be preferred, 


as well on aceount of its enriching properties to | 


the soil, as that it also affords hay and pasture.— 
I have practised sowing clover seed with all my 
small grain crops, though [intended to plough the 
field the following year, The food which this | 
clover affords to the coming crop, richly compen- | 
sates for the cost of the seed and sowing, to say 
nothing of the pasture it gives in autumn, Hence, 
tillage is admirably calculated to fit and prepare | 
the ground for grass: while grass, in return, di- | 
rectly or indirectly furnishes an abundance of food | 
for grain and roots, ‘The fertility of a soil depends 


essentially upon its power to absorb water by co- | 
hesive attraction, and this power depends in a} 
great measure upon the state or division of its | 
parts; the more divided they are, the greater is | 
their absorbent power. ‘The erop upon a hard, | 
compact sor, will suffer from drought; butif this | 
soil is finely pulverized and broken, it will suffer 
much The first may be compared to the 
rock, which receives moisture upon its surface 
only; the latter to the which receives 
and transmits moisture to its whole miass, and 
which retains it for a long time. 


less. 


sponge 


I will close my remarks upon the farm, already 
too protracted, | fear, for the patience of my hear- 
ers, by a brief reference to the prominent crops 
which seem adapted to the soils and climate of | 
Berkshire, 

Although your soils contain sand,and elay, and 
lime, three prominent requisites for the growth of | 
wheat, yet they do not seem adapted to the profi- 





table culture of this grain—they do not enable you | 
to compete successfully with the great wheat dis- | 
tricts of the west. ‘This grain may be grown for 
family use, but | doubt whether its culture can | 


be made profitable here, as an article of com- | 
merece; when cultivated, however, the spring va- | 
rieties are to be preferred to those of winter, as | 
being less exposed to the vicissitudes of the sea- | 
sons, and the ravages of insects, and consequent- 
ly more certain in their returns, 

Indian corn is as indispensable to the Yankee, 


| when topped in the old mode ; 


as the potato is to the Irishman, or the oat to the 
Scotehman, It is not only meat and meal to his 
family, but it is food for Lis cattle, and manure 
for hisland, {ft is therefore a very desirable crop, 
and henee itis often cultivated at an absolute loss, 


lt requires a great outlay of labor ; yet if the soil 








crops. 


tato on the-stiffer soils, the ruta baga on those of 


a sundy or gravelly texture, and the beet on those 


ef aloamy or medium grade, And they are 


all excellent for thriving on fresh manure, and of 


fitting it to become the proper food for your grain 
They yield the greatest amount of food 


is dry, and clean, and rich, and the season propi-| for animals; they amevhorate the soil, by pulver- 


tious, few farm crops make a better return, 
should never be planted, in this latitude, upon wet 
or cold, or poor lands, ‘The shortness of the sti. 
mer is a serious objection to its culture, ‘There 
are several things, however, which may be done 
to obviate, or at least to Jessen, this objection.— 
The earlier varieties ripen a fortoight earlier than 
the late By making the land dry, we 
may raise its natural temperature, By the Lberal 
use of unfermented manure, spread and well turn- 


varieties, 


ped under by the plough, the warmth of the soil 
i'may be farther increased, and the growth aud ma- 
iturity of the erep thereby accelerated, If the sur- 


face be flat, and the crop likely to suffer from 
heavy or protracted rains, throw your land into 
ridges for three rows, or inte uarrow ridges for 

two rows, which will render it more dry 
In the culture of this crop, | have 


one or 


and warm, 


found the harrow and the cultivator, far prefera- | 


‘The latter cuts and bruises 
the roots, which are ordinarily of greater length 
than the tep, wastes the manure, and robs the 


plants of more than half their pasture, 


ble to the plough. 


Earthing 
or hilling the plants, is also in a great measure 
dispen-ed with in modern husbandry—it being 
found that good culture consists in merely keep- 
ing the ground clean, and its surface mellow and 
open to atmospheric and solar influence, In har- 
vesting, it is decidedly best to cut the crop at the 
ground, at the ordinary time of topping it, when 
the kernels have become glazed, and immediately 
to set it in stooks to dry and mature, The ad- 
vantages of this practice are, Ist, it secures the 
grain and fodder from the injurious effects of ear- 
ly frost ; Qdly, it gives more and better corn than 
and lastly, it af- 
fords much more and far better fodder than any 
ofier mode of harvesting. The laws of vegeta- 


| ble physiology show, that the elaborated or de- 


scending sap of plants, constitutes their true and 
only food, and hence corn can receive no acees- 
sion of growth, aller it has been divested of the 
leaves, the elaborating organs, which grow above 
it. It is equally apparent, that when the stalk and 
grain are cut up together, the latter continues to 
draw elaborated food from the former for some 
time after it has been severed from its root. By 
attention to these matters, ] have escaped all injury 
from frost to my own crop, for the last 17 years, 
and have not been disappointed in obtaining a 
good—an abundant harvest. 

This country, I think, is well adapted to the 
cultivation of oats, But oats, like store pigs, are 
too often left to shift for themselves, or to take up 
with what nothing else would thrive upon. From 
the abundant product which they yield to good 
culture, their exemption from disease and insect 
enemies, and the uniform high price they com- 
mand in the market, I venture to recommend an 
increased attention to their culture, particularly 
on cold, moist lands, for which they are particu- 
larly suited. 

Root culture seems well adapted to your soils, 
your climate, and your principal business—the 
rearing of cattle and sheep. This is emphatically 
the potato, the turnip and the beet zone—the po- 








It | izing and cleaning it; they add much to the ma- 


nure of the farm ; and they alternate remarkably 
well with grain and grass in the system of conver- 
tible husbandry. In the culture of these crops, 
hand-hoeing may be in a great mensure dispensed 


_with—the plough and the harrow being princi- 


pally employed in cultivating the potato, and the 
drill harrow and cultivator or horse lioe, in sow- 
ing and cultivating the Swede and the beet. A 
good dressing of manure will add from forty to 
fifty per cent. to the value of these crops. 

1 cannot speak in too high commendation 
the Swedish turnip, or ruta baga particularly 
the cattle and sheep farmer. it has never disap- 
pointed ny expectations. | have readily conver- 
ted it into meat and milk, and. ever found a de- 
mand and a fair price for it in merket. The tops 
afford a rich food for cows and other neat cattle, 
in Jate autumn, Secured in cellars, the roots may 
be fed to stock during winter; or, if buried in the 
ground, they may be commenced upon in Mareh, 
and fed till June. ‘They give a great flush of 
milk to cows, without imparting to it, where the 
animals have daly access to salt, much unpleas- 
ant flavor. The horse and the hog feed and thrive 
upon them; the ox will fatten upon them, fed 
with two bushels a day, and a trifle of hay or 
straw ; and they are invaluable for sheep in the 
winter and spring, particularly te milk giving 
ewes. -Six hundred bushels to the acre may be 
deemed a medium crop, under good culture, 
though the product has been Known to exceed 
this quantity three fold. The ruta baga requires 
a loose, rieh, dry soil, 

The mangold wurtzel has been highly com- 
mended by those who have cultivated it success- 
fully ; but ny experience with it has been but 
limited, and my suceess not flattering, It demands 
more Inbor than the ruta baga, is less certain in 
its growth, and does not keep good so long. But 
it may be grown on foams that are too tenacious 
for the Swedes. 

The sugar beet may be cultivated as easily as 
the mangeld wurtzel, yields nearly the same pro- 
duct, and its culture is about as profitable for cat- 
tle food, and for ameliorating the soil, es the lat- 
ter. But when we consider its value as a mate- 
rial for the production of sugar, | cannot but con- 
sider its introduction among us, as a farm crop, 
as forming a new and auspicious era in Our hus- 
bandry. All beets abound in saccharine matter, 
but the white Silesian is denominated the sugar 
beet, on account of its diminutive, or rather me- 
dium size—it having been ascertained, that the 
juices of the smaller roots are more concentrated, 
or abound mere in sugar, than the juices of the 
larger growing varieties. The culture of the su- 
gar beet has but commenced among us, and little 
or no preparation has yet been made for the man- 
ufacture from it of sugar. I have perfect confi- 
dence, however, that this will soon be done, and 
that the farmers of Berkshire, will, ere long, find 
a sure and liberal profit in the culture of the su- 
gar beet. 

There are many other topics, connected with 
the prosperity of the farmer, and through him 


of 
to 
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with the hest interests of the country, which I 
should like to discuss, did time permit; but 1 
forbear; and will close with some admonitory 
hints, to the young class of my audience. 

Young farmers of Berkshire! You are soon to 
fill the places cccupied by your fathers. Upon 
you will devolve, not only the charge of this se- 
ciety which has been so far sastained with praise- 
worthy zeal, and great public usefulness, but the 
welfare and character of the country. Your sit- 
uation will soon be one of great responsibility. — 
As you sow, so you must reap. If you fail to de- 
posite the good seed in the spring time of life, the 
olive will yield you no oil, nor the fig-tree its 
fruits, in the summer of manhood ; the harvest of 
autumn will disappoint your hopes, and a cheer- 
less winter of age will come upon you, embittered 








by regrets of neglected opportunities of providing 
comfortably for yourselves, and of doing good to 


others. You bave before you worthy examples, 


in the industry, enterprise and intelligence of your | 


fathers. But neither talents, nor wealth, nor vir- 
tues are hereditary. 


You must build upon your 
own foundation-—you must become the artificers 
of your future fame and fortune. You must your- 
selves enrich your minds, sow the seeds and ma- 


ture the good plants, if you would reap the abun- | 


The ele- 
ments of edacation which you have gathered jin 
the selivols, are the paper upon which you are to 


dant harvest, and enjoy the reward, 


record your characters—the mere implements of | 


usefulness. "They will profit you only as you use 
them with diligence and good judgment. But the 
standard of your acquirements must not be grad- 
uated by the past. Every age demands a greater 
degree of mental culture, than the one which pre- 
ceded it; and it behooves you to qualify yourselves 
for that which now dawns upon your mental vis- 
ion, ‘fhe more you learn to depend upon your- 
selves, the more you will find developed capaci- 
ties and energies, of which you are yet uncon- 
scious of possessing—the more likely you will be 
to prosper in life, “The sapling which is sheltered 
by the towering pine, or wide-spreading oak, is 
neither so strong nor so graceful, as that which 
grows up without shelter, aud aequives strength 
and solidity from the buffetings of the winds and 
storms, ‘ihe plant that is nurtured in the shade 
is not so beautiful—its blossoms are not so fra- 
grant, nor its fruits so rich, as the form, the flow- 
er and the fruit of that which grows in the glare 
of solar light. 

The culture of the mind should engage your 
carly attention, that you may sooner profit by its 
counsels and its powers, Mind is the great mas- 
ter power, which instruets, guides and abridres 
human labor—the grand source of intelleetnal 
pleasure—a faculty which distinguishes man from 


the brute, and which,as it is more or less cultiva- | 


ted, marks the gradations iu civilized socicty.— 
Say not that you have no leisure for this, that your 


time is engrossed in providing for your animal | 
Franklin found time to bestow upon his | 
mind, high and useful culture, amid the cares and | 


wants. 


labors of an active mechanie’s life. The hours 
that the avovations of the farm allow to study, 


amount, in the aggregate of early life, to months | 


and to years. Knowledge is power; it is wealth; 
it is respectability ; it endures with life. ‘The 
mind may be likened to the scil. Both are given 
to be improved ; and the measure of our enjoy- 
ments, and the welfare of society, depend upon 
the good or bad culture we bestow upon them.— 


Indolence may be compared to the coarse marsh 
plants, whieh feed upon the soil and taint the air, 
without yielding any thing comely or useful ia 
return, for man or beast ;—intemperance, to bro- 
ken down fenees, which permit beasts to enter 
and consume the earnings of industry, and beggar 


the offspring of the owner ;—Hlitigation, te the | 


thorns and thistl®s, which rol the soil of its fer- 
tiity.and mar the beauty of the landseape. While 


on the other hand, the faithful application of | 


knowledge to the useful purposes of hfe, may be 
likened to the draining and manuring, which give 
fertility to the soil; the good habits which we es- 
tablish, to the good culture bestowed by the hus- 
| bandm: n—indicative alike of 
plenty ;—and the embellishinents of the mind in 


cheerfulness ane 


literature, science and taste, to the gardens and 
grounds, abounding in all that is grateful to the 
senses, which should surround and adorn our ru- 
ral dwellings, and beautify the country, 

You have chosen an employment which is hon- 
orable, profitable and independent, Devote to it 
your best powers, till you have become master of 
the art, or of sue! branches of it as you design to 
follow—and until you have acquired so much of 
‘the science—a knowledge of the why and the 
wherefore—of the great laws of nature, upon 
which good husbandry is based, as shall enable 
you to conduct your operations with judgment and 
success, “ Who aims at excellence, will be above 
‘short of it.’ So the adage teaches, and so is the 
response of experience. 

And finally, fellow-citizens, may you all he wise, 
all be useful—that you may all be happy—here 
and hereafter. 





Vaiue or Appies.—J. Buel, Esq..—Sir: Hav. 
ing made an experiment in feeding my fatting 
hogs thus far with apples the present fail, I am so 
well pleased with the result, that you are at tib- 
erty to make the communication through the Cul- 
tivator, to your subscribers, as to my umaaner. of 
preparing them for feeding — 1 have a two barre] 
chaldron set for boiling, with a cover to prevent 
the eseape of the steam, which [fill with apples, 


adding two pails of water, and after boiling. a| 


short time, the apples become settled, so that I 
add from two to three bushels of cat pumpkins. 


When all becomes soft, Tadd 1 bushel of ground 
feed, (peas and oats mixed) generally by putting 
it immediately, or soon after, into the chaldron, 
and well mixing it together, by -vhich means the 
_ground feed becomes perfectly cooked. After re- 
maining a few hours, | have it placed in half bogs- 


, Where it remains from thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours, before it is fed 5 by that means it las 


heads 


}a perfect chance to ferment, which | consider ve- 
ry essential. [ft is true, [ have not compared 
weights with other years, but as far as my eye is 
a judge, I never had hogs do better for the same 
length of tine, in any former year, when [ have 
ted them boiled potatoes, adding the same quanti- 


‘apples are worth as much as potatoes in futiening 
pork. 

Much has been said through your valusble pa- 
per, as to the saving made in cutting straw and 
| hay for fodder. I wish to inquire through the 
Cultivator, whether straw is fed to neat stock, 
when cut, without any mixture, such as bran or 
| other kinds of mill-feed ; and whether there is a 


} 
‘sufficiency of nutriment in itself, and a sufficient 


| 
! 


mediocrity ; who aims at mediocrity, will fall) 


ty of ground feed ; and an; satisted that even sour | 


quantity will be eaten to keep stock in good con- 
dition, without the aid of a mixture. 
A Supscnriner, 
Brunswick, Ransalaer Co, Nov. 1837. 





FARMERS MUST HAVE THEIR WHEAT MORE COM- 
| PLETELY GRouND.—.Wr Holmes; For the purpose 
}of shewing the fact of what our wheat was capa- 
ible of doing when well floured or ground, a very 
considerable premium was offered by the Kenne- 
hee Co, Ag. Society, to be awarded to the mana- 
facturer of the best barrel of flour ground at any 
mill within the eounty of Kennebee. At the late 
Cattle Show and Fair, Mr John Stanley, of Wins 
throp, made av entry, claiming the premium for a 


| 


barrel whieh was ground by him at the mill in 
Winthrop yillage. When wheat 
per bushel, it was good business to grind it for a 
sixteenth, but wheat has risen to nearly two dol- 


was one dollar 


lars per bushel; furmers therefore ought to have 


their wheat ground as well again as it was then, 


.| for they pay as much again—that is, the sixteenth 


}that they now give is worth as much again when 
put into the market, [ am sensible that they do 
not get their grinding doue any better, if they do 
as wellas they did when wheat was only one dol- 
lar per bushel. [ft that is a faet, then you in re- 
ality pay as much again, or double what it is worth 
Are you contented to 


to get your wheat ground. 
pay asimuch again as you ought for flouring ? Let 
us hear what the adjudging committee say about 
the barrel of flour manufactured by Mr Stanley, 
“Only one entry was made, and that by Mr John 
Stanley, of Winthrop. We were informed that it 
was made from five bushels of ‘Tea wheat, strict 
measure, from which was manufactured tivo hun- 
dred thirty-two anda half pounds of excellent flour ; 
which is one barrel, thirty-six and a half pounds.” 
Now there must have ! 
which would not answer to go into that barrel of 
excellent flour—and there must have been also 
bran or canal, or whatever it is called, which is 
jeatable by man or beast. 





wen more or less coarse, 


We state the account thus— 
One bbl, excellent flour, worth #10 00 
Thirty-six and a half pounds, atthe same — 1 84 
Say 20 Ibs. of course, at &8 yor bbl. 81 
Bran or canal, probably 40 Ibs., worth 





| a= 

| say $5 per bbl. 1 02 
| And the coarsest bran which is worth 

the grinding, or nearly so, 

| $13 67 


Now see what your wheat is worth when a pre- 
mium of $5,00 is offered for flouring. 

The committee farther remark, “a good speci- 
men of what the farmers of our State can do, and 
your committee are of opinion thatthe time is not 
fur distant, if not already come, when we shall not 
be under the necessity of going to New York to 
mill.” What more is wanting but more and better 
grinding ? A FLour-EaTer, 

P.S. If you will divide $13,67 by five, it will 
} shew the worth of that wheat—and it will be found 
to be $2.73 per bushel.—Maine Farmer. 





ImMpRoveMENtT iN Lavine Waunu.—Our friend 
Adam Mott informs us that he has found it quite 
an improvement where you build stone wall in low 
or wet land to place a piece of cedar or hemlock 
across the wall every two or three feet, say two 
feet from the bottom. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, Jan. 3, 1838. 


To tue Patrons or tue N. E. Farmer.—We have 


that we have effected an engagement with the Rev. 


Hesny Coiman, to afford us, in conducting our paper, 


what aid and advice he is able to do, consistently with | 
his duties to the State, in prosecuting and completing | 


the Agricultural Survey. His past experience, lis hab- 
its of familiarity with the farming interests, his unabated 
zeal in the prosecution of this yvreat cause, united with 


his present facilities in procuring information, will, we 


trust, render such an arrangement, highly beneficial to | 


Much in- 
formation of an interesting and useful character, which 


our Journal, and acceptable to our patrons. 


he will gather in his explorations, and which might not | 
properly be embodied in his Report, will, in this way: | 


We should 
have been happy, if it had been consistent with his en- 


find its way with advantage, to the farmers. 


gagements, to have been able to induce him to take the 
entire charge of the editorial department of our paper ; 
but as he declines that, lest it should in any way inter- 
fere with his duties to the Commonwealth, we congrat 
ulate our readers in being able to secure his services, not 
as a friend merely, for that he has been from the estab- 
lishment of our paper; but as a constant adviser and 
correspondent. 


We take this opportunity to express our gratitude to 








“Thou, who art accountable to thyself, thy country, 


}and thy God, what hast thou been doing ? 


| Say, ye hap- 


| py children of meu, whose interes:ing duty and calling | 


and lot out the verdant fields, have ye as well strove to 


vaie the virtues; thus fulfilling all the important ends 
| of your creation? Farmer, hast thou lived in harmony 
| with thy neighbor, without mal.ce, envy, or prejudice ? 
| Hast thou exercised charity, mercy, forgiveness, and 


kindness to all around thee, wot forgetting the widow 
and orphan, who should never be sent away from thy 
garners of plenty, sorrowing and disconsolate? In fine, 


| hast thou been diligent in business, and faithfully exer- 
cised the talent given thee?’ Such, ana inany more, 
might be the interesting interrogations from the trumpet 
| voice of the all-powerful monitor. 
be opened, and turn to the record, where stands both 
(debt and credit, und see to the trial-balance. So we 
close the account of the old year, und begin anew our 


record and our lubor; and he that has been an industri 
,ous, watchful, attentive husbandman, and “ faithful 
steward,” wi!! assuredly receive his honor and his profit 

' for having acied well his part. 

| ‘To the young man, who has not suffered himself to be 

| estranged and drawn away, by the frivolities of the day, 


. . . | 
| from the employment of agriculture, in which he was | 


brought up, we would say a word or two. What science, 
|my young friend, is more engaging and instructive ?— 
| What niore useful and fitting to man? Those who par- 
ticipate in the labors and concerns of agriculture, re- 


those friends, who have kindly rendered us assistance, | ceive therefrom eminent advantages and_ pleasures, 


ekg : ; | 
by communications, and otherwise, since the decease of| known to them alone. 


our lamented friend Fessenden. We hope for a contin- 
uance of such favors. We are anxious to extend our 
correspondence ; and we promise those who will thus 
favor us, with our grateful and prompt attention. 
; J. BRECK & Coa. 
January 1, 1238. 





Adieu, old Eighteen Hundred Thirty seven! 
Atl hail, the Yew Year, now to inortals given! 
Sloeper, awake ! and, as each moment flies, 
“Act well your part :—there a.l the honor ties.” 


Yes, this is the point, and the main purpose of living. 
“Act well your part ;”” and i! is as incumbent on the far- 


mer, as on the statesman, or soldier, or any other class | 


of the community, to attend to the injunction. Of all 
the busy tribes that checker the globe, and strive and 
ttruggle to maintain a brief existence, here, at the head 
of them, stands the tiller of the seil, the only self sus- 
tainer, the agriculturist, the independent Farmer. For 
this very purpose, was man sent forth upon the earth, 
to cultivate it and to dress it. Prom the commencement 
to the close of cach changing year, he makes it his busi 
ness to watch the growth of earth's thousand produc- 
tions, and to gather its nourishing fruits for the benefit 
of those millions, who are ever dependent upon the very 
labor of his hands for sustenance, yea, for life. How 
happy then is that husbandman, who, at the close of 
each year, has a conscientious belicf that he is deserving 
of that most welcome of all approbations,—“ well done, 
good and faithful servant !"’ No melancholy attends the 
bosom of such an one ; all is cheerful serenity and quie- 
tude ; he wishes the world a happy new year, from the 
sincerity of an honest heart. 


Suppose, then, we take a retrospect of the past year ; 
suppose the all-important inquiry should now call aloud. 


Go on, then, and prosper in 
| your vocation; be awake, and on the alert! Away 


| with stupidity ; yet go not headlong, nor heedless. Be 
| not only ambitious to act a part on the great theatre of 
| 


| life, but strive also to act that part well; for this is as 
| much a requisite in you, as in priest or president. In 
so doing, you will promote your own prosperity and wel- 
fare, and that of your country and kindred, and no one 
shall then be induced to pat the significant interrogato- 
iry, “if E then bea father, where is mine honor ?”’ 
| will indeed be happy yourself, and you too will cor- 
| dially respond to 

| The morning s loud greeting, and evening’s warm cheer, 

| * Hail, hail, friend! [ wish you a happy new year.” 


Friends and Patrons of the New England Farmer ; 
since the last New Year's anniversary, the grand har- 
| vester, Death, has entered our enclosure! And, alas! 
| the loss of our late valuable and highly esteemed editor, 
has caused the tears of grief and sorrow to flow. He 
was suddenly taken, like a shock of grain, rich and ripe, 
and borne away to a depository fitter than what earth 
can afford. But it is needless for us here to dilate upon 
this melancholy deprivation, since the subject is so fully 
treated in another place in this paper, and by an abler 
hand. Though trials and troubles have awaited us all, 
yet wecannot but offer our congratulations to our friends 
on the entrance of a New Year under so pleasant cir- 
cumstances The Marmer'’s granaries and barns and 
store-houses, are filled with the rich produce of his fields, 
and a ready market, and full price are found for all — 
We tender our warmest thanks for every favor. We 
have endeavored to act well our part, and hope the 
honor of a good name, and the profit of an increase to 
our subscription list, and prompt pay, will make a por- 
tion of the reward, if we are deserving. And so, may a 
Happy New Year attend us all; not in name only, but 





in truth and in reality. 


it is to aid dame nature in her works, and ull and beau- | 
ufy the blooming earth, to cherish the sweet herbage, | 


; jimprove and adorn the better part, the mind, end culti- | 
great pleasure in announcing to our friends an: readers, | 


You 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





Statement or Briguton Market For 1837.— 
Beef Cattle, 32,664 — sales estimated at $1,567,872 
Stores, 16,216 “ “ 436,480 
Sheep, 110 206 ” ” 275,515 
Swine, 17,052 ” sia 119,364 

$2,419,231 
1836. 
| Beef Cattle, 38,504 
Stores, 11,858 
Sheep, 82,830 
Swine, 15,677 
Estimated sales, $1,858,202 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Let the book, then, | 











Beef Cattle, 51,096 


Stores, 15,872 
| Sheep, 93,160 
Swine, 23,142 


Estimated salcs, $1,878,032 





(> We approve of the plan suggested in the follow- 
ing communication, and should like much to see it car- 
ried into execution. Perhaps the writer will undertake 
the business of commencing the laudable purpose in the 
way he proposes, and thus do honor to himself and es- 
senually benefit the eammunity, which, we believe, is 
not much the case with some of our speculations. 

Mr Editor: I notice there is at Brighton every Mon- 
day, a number of fine Heifers, from two to three years 
old, which are too good to kill. It has occurred to me 
that a company might be formed, to purchase 500 every 
year, and send them into the interior, to be kept until 
full grown, then sell them again to the various farmers. 
By this plan, the breed of cows would be much improv- 
ed allover New England. It appears to me, that a ma- 
jority of our cows are ordinary, and it is with consider- 
able difficulty that good ones are obtained. By the 
above plan, every subscriber would be contributing some 
good to the country, without sustaining any loss I am 
in hopes that our next Legislature will examine the sub- 
ject of Agriculture more closely than ever, and make 
such appropriations as to give a bounty on wheat and 
other products, so as to induce men to engage more ear- 
nestly in cultivating the soil, so as to raise, not only suf- 
ficient fur home use, but some fur exportation. 


FRANKLIN, 





Suear Beet anp Manoer Worrtzer.— One thousand 
and seventeen bushels of Sugar Beets and Mangel Wurt- 
zel were topped and pulled by nine men in three hours. 
This is the production of a little over an acre of ground, 
in Newton township, Gloucester County, New Jersey. 
Many of the beets weighed twelve pounds.—U. States 
Gazette. 





(> The reader will please correct the following mis- 
takes in our paper of last week, viz: page 195, in the 
reply to A. B.’s communivation, 2d section, for atten- 
tively, read ultimately ; 4th section, for commissioners, 
read commissioner ; 5th section, for agriculture, read 
agricultural. 





Farmer's Atmanac,—by R. B. Thomas.—This valu- 
able calendar again appears in all its pith, spirit and hu- 
mor, with the head of its veteran author. We greet it 
with pleasure, acknowledging our partiality for it, from 
the time we first become acquainted with its cuc. 
















Sama aba ks. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietor 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. 
Rertanty exposure, week ending December 30. 








in a shaded 


DeceMBER, 1837. VTA. M. | 12, M.-| 5, P. M. | Wind. 





Sunday, 24 24 | 36 28 
Monday, 25 Sy 49 | 39 | 
Tuesday, 26 16 | 22 20 
Wednesday, 27 25 | 40 38 
Tharsday, 28 22 42 34 | 
Friday, 29 30 45 38 
Saturday, 30 28 38 36 | 








Joseph Breck & Co., at the New England Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street 
have for sale, Greene’s Patent Straw, Hay and Stalk Cutter, 
operating on a mechanical principle, not before applied to 
any implement for this purpose. The most prominent effects | 
of this application, and some of the consequent peculiarities 
of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is. sufficient 
to work it very efficiently. 

2. With even this moder ate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam | 
pow er. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
together verystrongly. It is therefore not so liab'e as the 
complicated machines in general use, to get out of order. 


Jan. 1, 1838. 


FARM FOR SALFE. 

The subscriber offers for sale one of the best farms, pleas- | 
antly situated in the centre of Lancaster, containing ninety 
four acres of improved land, thirty five of which is interval | 
on the Nashua river, having more than 100 Shagbark Walnuts 
on the same. The house is large and well finished, having a 
piazza in front. On the premises are two barns; one, 56 feet | 
iong, witha cellar for manure, the other 42 feet, with a large 
shed, carpenter’s shop, and other out buildings. On the) 
place is a thrifty orchard wich produced the last season over 
100 barrels of app'es. There is also a good assortment of} 
pears, plums, &c. 
No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 

ARTEMAS BARNES. 

Lancaster, Jan. 3, 1838. 





AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 

The subscriber has taken an office over the American Sta- 
tioners Company in School Street, where he may be found at 
the usual hours during the winter months; and where he will | 
be happy to see his agricultural friends from any part of the 
State, and others who may favor him with a call, 

HENRY COLMAN, 
Commissioner for Agricultural Survey. 


Dec. 27, 1837. 





ACCOMMOD ATIONS FOR REPRESENTATIVES 
AND VISITORS TO THE CITY. 

The Subscriber, proprietor of the Franklin House, would | 
inform his friends and the public that he can furnish good ac- 
commodations. ‘Those who will favor him with their custom, 
are assured that every attention will be paid and every effort 
made to make their situation pleasant while they remain | 
with him. OLIVER LOCK. 

Franklin House, near the New England Seed Store. 
December, 20, 1837. 


For terms apply to JoserpuH Breck & Co, | 


BEES! BEES * 
| The subscribers have for sale 10 hives of Bees which will | 
be sold from $6 to $10 per hive, according to weigh 


Dec. 6, 1837. JOSEPH BREC K & C oO. 





CORN SHELLE RS 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
Harrison’s Patent Corn Sheller. This machine will shell 
5 to 80 bushels of corn per day, and is one of the most per- 
| fect machines for the purpose ever introduced. 


; JOSE PH BRECK ¢- C oO. 


} FOR SALE oR TO LET 
| A Farm, situated in Medford, now occupied by Mr Noah | 
| Johnson. containing about 220 acres of Land in a high state 
of | cultivation; the buildings are commodious and in good re- 
pair. If desired the farm will be sold in lots. 





It has the ad- 


Canal: running through it, and is bounded on one side by Mys- | 

| tic River, which afford great facilities for transporting manure, 

| &e. One of the stopping places on the rail road is within a 

few feet of the house. Apply to Gitgert Terts or 

JOSEPH F. TUFTS. 

_Charlestow n, Nov. 29, 1837 

CATA LOGU E 

| of Forest Seeds and Trees, furnished by William 

| Bangor, Me. 

| White Pine, Black spruce, Hemlock spruce, silver Fir, 

| White Oak, Red Oak, White Birch, Yellow Bireh, Ww hite | 

| Beech, Red Beech, White Maple, Red Flowering Maple, 

| sug: ar Maple, Arbor Vite, American Larch, Hornbeam, 

| White Ash, Black Ash, Mountain Ash, Elm, Basswood, 

| Common Elder. 

Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &e, 

; Orders may be addressed to WM MANN, Bangor, Maine. 

jor to JosePpH Breck & Co. New England Agricultural 


Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 52 North Market Street. 
Nov. 15, 1837. 





Mann 





STRAW CUTTER. 

Just received a good supply of Greene’s Patent Straw 
Cutter. one of the most perfect machines for cutting fodder 
which has ever been introduced forthe purpose, forsale at 
the Agricultura] Warehouse No 51 and 452 North Warket 
Street. JOSEVPH BRECK AND CO. 

Aug. 16, 1837. 


HOWARD'S PLOUGHS. 





| 


house = It is hardly necessary to repeat that these ploughs are 
| considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs 
| now in use, and continue to stand No. 1 atthe Brighton Fair. 


Noy. 1, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & ce 0. 


| “WINNOW ING MIL. L. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
land Seed Store Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Poston, 
| Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- 
| commended by the committee at the late Fair. 

Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, a very 
neat and convenient mill, 


JOSE PH PRE CK 





| c & CO. 

| Hale’ s Horse Pow er ‘and Threshing Machine. 
For sale at the New Eng'and Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store: the above machines were highly recommended by 
| the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 
them for the last two or three years. 
JOSE PH BRECK & CO. 


} —————____——_-- 


| A TEN 





[ANT w ‘ANTED 
A man of honest, industrious and senapernse habits, with a 
{small family and a thorough knowledge of farming, to take 
| charge of a farm within an easy distance of a good market. 
|Terms liberal, and the situation one of permanency if the 
|reasonable expectation of the proprietor can be answered, 
| For farther particulars inquire at this office, or of the propri- 
| etor, LEVI 8S. BARTLETT. 
| Postmaster, Kingston, N. H. 

Dec. 20, 1836 








PRUNING FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
| Grape Vines, and dressing Green house Plants, Shrubs, §&c. 
| FE. Sarexs begs leave to inform the citizens of Boston and 
| its vicinity, that he will devote a part of his time to the 
\above business this present season, and solicits the employ- 
ment of those persons who may be pleased to engage him in 


}the same. All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
52 North Market Street, Boston, will be punctually attended 
to. 

| Dee. 27, 1837. 


CLOVER SEED. 
| Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 


‘and Seed Store, 10 tons prime NoRTHERN CLOVER. 
‘Nov. 1. 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


! 


| Four, Genesee, 


vantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail Road and “Middlesex | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


Constantly for sale at the New England Agricultural Ware- | Sirk Cocoons, (American) 


Haws, northern. ° ° 


PRIC ES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 





CORRECTED WITH GrEAT CARE, WEEKLY 


< 
| FROM | ™ 
APPLES, herrel | 200) 225 
Brans, white, . ‘ , e . bushel 112] 125 
Ve Eb. mess, } 
| 
| 
' 





barrel | 14 50; 15 00 

No. #6 1250| 1300 

rs ta , ° . 10 00 | 10 50 

Merswax, (Americon) pound H 26 3t 

M.bsh, new milk, %! 8 9 
| Feavnens, northesn, geese, ° = 

j 45 

Fuax, American, “ | 912 


Fisu, Cod, 320! 325 
barre! 887, 900 
“ 950! 975 


° cash 
Baltimore, Howard street, 


seuithern, geese, ° al 40 
} 
} 
whart, | 
| 








Baltimore, 0c 925; 937 
Alexandria, ” 9 37 
Grain, Com, northern ve How bushel | 97} 100 
southern flat ycilow Nes 88 | 92 
white, ‘ ° ro R5 88 
Rye, northeru, ; * 125! 1 30 

Barle s se” 
Wats, ‘nerther rn, "(prime ) . = 52 55 
Hay. best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 18 00} 20 00 
Eastern screwed, is 18 00) 20 90 
Honey, : Cuba | gallon 45 | 52 
Hows, Ist quality ‘ I, pound 6! > 
2d quality 4} f 
Laknp, Boston, Ist sort, 9| it 
soninern, Istsort, . | 9} 10 

| 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannag ge, oe | 2 30 
do country oo, | 24 | 25 
Ba'timore city do, | “ 4 25 | 27 
do, dr y hide i j { 
New York red lieht, | ‘6 20 | ol 
Boston do. slaughter, , { 20 | 21 
do ~~ sates | | 20 | 21 
Lime, best sort, cask | o5 
Mlackenet, No. }, new, ; | barrel | 10 00! 10 37 
PuAsTen Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. cask | 325 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, barrel | 24 00) 25 00 
clear from other States ‘ " 23 00) 24 00 
Mess, : , : ‘ a 20 00) 21 50 
Serps, Hera’s Grass, . - jbushel| 275) Soo 
Red To; P» ¢ : . “ 87} 100 
Hemp, . ‘ 7 » , 250; 275 
Red Clover, northe re pound 14} 15 
Southern C lov er, a as 13} 14 
° bushe! | 

TaLtow,tried, . ‘ . ‘ Ib. 12] 13 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, pr. M 350! 400 





WooL, prime, og Saxony Flee ces, . | pound 
American, full blood, washed, 


50) 55 
45) 47 





| 

do. 3-4ths do, - | 41} 43 
do, 1-2 do. se 38] 40 
do, l-tand common as " 33 
Pulled superfine | oe | 42\ 45 
Ss m v6 | 37| 40 
2 sc | 28 30 

> oe | 

a | 


PROVISION MARKET. 


KETAIL PRICES, 


|pound| 14] 15 


southern, and western, " 13 M4 
Pork, whole hogs, “ , ; wm 8 10 
PountTry, ° ° ‘Cio i 16 
Botrer.(tnh). : : + *« | 2 ee 
lamp : ° ; 25 

Faas, : ‘ ° dozen) 25] 28 
Peratrors, new bushel| 37] 60 
CIDER, barrel | 8 00} 325 











BRIGITTON MARKE'T.—Monpary, Jan. 1, 1838 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 


At Market 480 Beef Cattle, 2,100 Sheep. 


Prices —Peef Cattle—Dull sales and former prices 
hardly supported. We quote Extra at $6 75 a $7 00. 
--Firet quality at $6 25 a 675.—Second quality $5 50 
a 6 00.—Third quality $4 25 a5 25. 

Sheep. —Sales quick. Lots were sold at $188, $2 00, 
$2 25, £2 67 $2 75, $2 8B, and $3 25. 





Swine —None at Market. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





Wubi Cis bi bA Le 


(For the New Eugland Fariner. ] 


TOM CLOVER. 


BY B. BROWN. 


W no 1s it, that, in fair or fowl, 
Is such a constant mover ;— 
Whose mind is busy at his work, 
Out doors and in ?— ‘om Clover. 


Who owns the farm so nice and trim, 
So full of stock and stover, 

With fields so fertile and so green, 
And all well fene’d ?— ‘Tom Clover. 


Who too the handsome dwelling house, 
That stands beside the grove there, 
The barns, the sheds, the pens, the yards, 
The garden ?— Why ! Tom Clover. 


To whom does that smart team belong, 
Those cattle, fit for drover, 

And gelding, so well disciplined ; 
So plump and fat ?— ‘Tom Clover, 


As, yesterday, at early dawn, 
1 pass’d the meadows over, 
Wiom saw [ mowing in the dew ? 
It was the same, ‘l’om Clover. 


Two neighbors were in warm dispute, 
A trifle each one strove for ; 

A third one came and peace restored ; 
Was this he ?— Ay, Tom Clover. 


And, then, the needy ask’d an alms, 
(His robe a scanty cover ;) 

Kind looks, kind treatment he received : 
From Tom too? — Right, Tom Clover. 


Tom Clover, then, Ill greet thy name! 
Thou art the true chef d wurre, 

And pattern for our farmers all ; 
Yes, yes, indeed, Tom Clover. 


And now, could I the wide world rule, 
Its states and kingdoms over, 

The paltry sceptre I'd resign, 
To be, but this Tom Clover. 





HEALTH. 
The first years of life should be direeted to lay- 
‘ing the foundations of health, which are the four 


dations of happiness. Nature plainly declares 


that this is not the proper time for devoting the | 
mind to the incessant labor of scholastic education ; 


that the faculties of the elild) must be permitred 
gradually to increase in strength by mieans of the 


exercise Which the varied aspects of nature and | 


the companionship of its equa's in years afford.— 
Let the fond parent, who desires lis child to excel 
in intellectual attainments, and therefore urges on 
its feeble powers to accomplish tasks to whieh 
they are altogether unequal, be aware how vainly 
he strives. 
what avail are the most splendid acquirements, if 
they are made by the sacrifice of health; without” 


Su) pose that the object is gained, ol 


which they cannot be turned to good axccoant, 
either for his own benefit or for that of others ? 
Besides, although it is possible to develope the 
powers of the child so as to make him outstrip | 
for a time all his juvenile companions in the ae- | 
quisition of knowledge, vet, untimely, the actual 


(has held high stations abroad and the most exalted 


for the last half century—and with all the affairs 
pand men of bis own country, in his knowledge he 


amount of knowledge possessed, and the capacity 
of enlarging it, will be smaller than if the dictates 
of nature were obeyed; for the powers of the 


tinind are thus worn out long before the period at 


exertion when they should be in their highest 


vigor, ‘There are few instances, indeed, on record 


of precocious children who, on arriving at mate | 


rity, (Which but few of such prodigies have ever 
attained,) did not disappoint the fond expectations 
jof parents and friends; but, on the other hand, 
omany of the most distinguished men in every de- 
i partment of science and literature have been re- 
markable in their childhood for their dulness and 
| Incapacity to learn. 
tioned Sir Isane Newtou, who himself says that 
he was inattentive to study, and ranked very low 
(in the school until the age of twelve ;’—Napoleon 


Among these may be men- 


,who is described by those who knew bim well in 


his childhood as “having good health, and in oth- 
er respects like other boys ;’—and net to multiply 
examples, Adam Clarke, whose talent, when at 
school, appeared to be confined to the rolling of 
large stones, his character being that of a grievous 
dunce; the Rev. R. Lee, the present professor of 
/Arabie in the University of Cambridge, who, up 
to the age of four-and-twenty, was a journeyman 
learpenter; and the present able lecturer at the 
Royal Institution, Dr. Faraday, who was brought 
up asa book-binder, These examples are suttie 
cient to show that it is to self-education, rather 
jthan to that which is communicated at school, 
that eminence in’ the intellectual world is chiefly 
to be aseribed.—Curlison Health. 





Boranicat Noverty.—At the meeting of the 
Horticultural Society last week, Mr Don, gardener 


| 
! 
! 
| 
Ito Mr Bateman, exhibited a fine specimen of Co- 


jryanthus Macrantha, a remarkable parasite grow- | 
!. . . . e | 
jing down from trees, not: with its reots in the | 


| branches, bet merely twisting round them, and 


‘holding thereby firmly.  Atmongst all the various 


‘forms of Orchidea this was the strangest freak of 


nature, as every part was so different in its form, 
has to render. it very difficult to say what it most 
The most remarkable part of the form 
ot the flower was the bueket at the bottom, con- 


resembled, 


taining a quantity of transparent mucilaginous 
liquid, distiling into it from two Lorns above, and 
which were constantly secreting, ‘The smell is 
somewhat insipidjaid the plant inhabits the woods 
ef the hotter partsof South America, A Kuightian 
medal was awarded for this plant,-—Salisbury 


Herald. 





Privare Liprany.—There is one private library 


would give a splendid Tlinois farm to possess. — 
ft consists as we are told of upwards of seventy 
large quarto volames and all by the same author. 
That author came into public life before he was 
of lawful age, and has been in public life with few 
Fintermissions ever since, He has travelled in 
inany countrics and speaks many languages. He 
at home. He has formed acquaintance with the 
most illustrious scholars and statesmen of Europe 


is most familiar. From the moment of his first 
entrance into public life until the present time, he | 


has kept a written record of the events of each | 


in this country, exclusively American, which we | 


JAN. 3, 1858, 


day of his life; and the whole of his “ life and 


times,” now extends, as above mentioned, to more 


Need we 


None can mistake the man, 


(than seventy huge quarto volumes. 
name the author ? 


(which, in other cireumstances, they would arrive) The able, the fearless, the learned, the el quent, 
hat maturity ; they become incapable of further | the dauutless Joon Quincy Apbams, 


No. other 
| American would have performed such a labor— 
no one else could have done it us he has done it, 
what a rich inheritance will that work be for the 
future historian, the politician, the antiquary !— 
We should like much to look into it even now, 
What a mass of manuscript for a single hand, and 
what a variety of matter! Political and philosoph. 
ical—historical and biographical—titerature and 
diplomacy—travelling diaries aud cabinet collo- 
quigs—lectures apon rhetoric, and treaties upon 
Weights and measures—ballads, lyries, and anti- 
masonry! What a compound! and alas! how 
inany poor fellows dead and living, would find 
themselves metiphorically flayed could they but 
run gver some of the pages of the seventy vol- 
umes.—.V. ¥, Com. 








FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 
MULTICAULIS, ETC 

For sale by the subscriber. he trees of the Plums and 
Pears were never before so fine, the assortment so complete. 

Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a superior assort 
ment of finest kinds, and of all other hardy fruits. 

25,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulberry trees 
at the customary wholesale or retail prices. The trees are 
thrifty, the form perfect, and the roots fine. 

Ornamente] Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
plants,of the most beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Paonies 
and Double Dahlias. 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered 

Address by mail post paid. 

Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply. 

WILLIAM KitNRICK. 

Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Nov. 22. J. 


TO BE LET, 

For one year, one of the best and pleasantest houses and 
all other buildings that are necessary for a boarding establish- 
ment and Stage and Omnibus concern, in the county of Wor- 
cester, in the town of Petersham, famous for the scattering of 
Captain Daniel Shays, and his companions in arms, to the 
four winds of the earth, by General Lincoln and his army, 
the friend and companion of General Washington, the father 
of our country. The buildings without rent or price, and as 
many acres of land as are wanted of the first quality, ata 
fair rent, not to exceed five hundred acres — all the manure to 
remain on the premises, and more houses if wanted ; no per- 
son need to apply unless he is fully qualified for suchan es- 
tablishment. For further information inguire of JON 
CHANDLER, the old Farmer of Boston, the owner, G. A. 
TRUMBULL, Cashier Citizens’ Bank, Worcester, or Col, 
JONAS BOSWORTH, Petersham. Possession given on 
the first day of April next. 

Dec. 15. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annvin, 
payabie at the end of the year—butthose whe pay within 
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duction of 50 cents, 
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